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OPINION 


Washtenaw losing 800 units of affordable housing as complexes return to 
market rate - more to come? 



The already short supply of affordable 
housing, especially near bus lines, is 
poised to become considerably tighter 
in the next four years. The owners of 
837 units are positioned to stop offering 
subsidized housing, and another with 
120 units will soon be eligible to do the 
same. 

The properties that are in the process 
of returning to market rate rentals are: 
Liberty Grand Apartments, Woodchase 
Club Apartments, Huron Ridge Apart¬ 
ments, Cross Street Village, Lexington 
Club of Ann Arbor (also known as 
Lynden Parke) and Arbor Pointe Apart¬ 
ments. Huron Heights has started the 
process and awaits approval. 


All these units were subsidized by the 
federal government when they were 
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developed through the Low Income 
Housing Tax Credit (LIHTC) program. 
In return for 10 years worth of hefty 
tax credits for the financing agents, 
the rents on these units were tied to a 
percentage of the Area Median In¬ 
come (AMI). The properties could not 
discriminate against housing choice 
voucher holders, and tenants could only 
be evicted if the owner had good cause. 

Many affordable housing properties 
were built in Washtenaw County in the 
late 1990s, financed by the LIHTC pro¬ 
gram. Under the terms of the program, 
those units designated for affordable 
housing must adhere to those condi¬ 
tions for a minimum of 15 years. There 
is also an additional 15-year extended 
use period during which some report¬ 
ing requirements are relaxed but the 
rental requirements stay nearly intact. 

Unfortunately, a quirk in the program 
(called the qualified contract process) 
allows LIHTC property owners to opt 
out of the program after the first 15 
years. 

Because of our county’s hot real estate 
market, the owners of many of these 
LIHTC-financed projects are now 
choosing to use this process to opt out. 
When owners decide to use the quali¬ 
fied contract process, the Michigan 
State Housing Development Authority 
(MSHDA) has one year to find a prop¬ 
erty buyer who will maintain the rent 
caps for the remainder of the extended 
use period. If a qualified buyer is not 
found within one year, the property 
owner is released from all restrictions, 
except for a three-year protection pe¬ 
riod for existing tenants. 


Tenants are notified within 14 days of 
the start of the one-year search for a 
qualified purchaser. The building owner 
or representative must be available to 
answer tenant questions and concerns. 
During the protection period, existing 
tenants cannot be evicted without cause 
and their rate increases are subject to 
the prevailing Average Monthly Income 
(AMI) percentages. New tenants receive 
no protection. After the three-year pro¬ 
tection period expires, the owners can 
raise rents to market rate for all tenants 
and evict them without cause. 

Liberty Grand Apartments, now oper¬ 
ating as The Park at Sagebrush Circle, 
entered their three-year protection 
period in May of 2014, so tenants in 
their 143 units could see drastic rate 
increases at any time. One-bedroom 
apartments there are now listed with 
rents beginning at $1,369. 


inequity, 
poverty, and 
homeless¬ 
ness. And 
that is unac¬ 
ceptable. We 
need mission- 
driven non¬ 
profit and 
public-sector 
ownership 
with sufficient 
resources to 
ensure that 
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Woodchase started their three-year 
protection period in October of 2016 
and would therefore be eligible to 
return to market rate rents for their 143 
units in October of 2019. Arbor Pointe 
entered their three-year protection pe¬ 
riod in November of 2016 so tenants in 
their 215 units will lose protections in 
November of 2019. Cross Street Village, 
a senior living community in Ypsilanti, 
started their three-year protection 
period in August of 2017. Huron Ridge 
Apartments (143 units) and Lexington 
Club/Lynden Parke (94 units) began 
their three-year protection periods this 
year. 

Huron Heights (120 units) just applied 
to opt out so they are at least four years 
from returning to market rate rentals. 

Due to these LIHTC properties opting 
out of the program, it appears likely 
that Washtenaw County will lose 837 
units of affordable housing by April of 
2021 and more after that through 2023. 
Critically, this means we are also losing 
properties that are required to accept 
housing choice voucher holders. This 
troubling development will make it 
considerably more difficult for voucher 
holders to find housing in Washtenaw 
County or force voucher holders into 
poorer neighborhoods - further from 
transit, jobs and other opportunities. 

“The federal government has all but 
abandoned public sector ownership of 
affordable housing and we are seeing 
the impact with the increase in home¬ 
lessness in the past 50 years. If our soci¬ 
ety continues 
to rely on pri¬ 
vate for-profit 
developers to 
provide hous¬ 
ing that is 
affordable to 
low-income 
residents, 
then we 
should be 
prepared for 
increased 


everyone has a roof over their head, a 
place to take a shower and cook a meal,” 
said Jennifer Hall, Executive Director of 
the Ann Arbor Housing Commission. 

In 2005, MSHDA began requiring new 
LIHTC property developers to waive 
their right to use the qualified con¬ 
tract process, ensuring that properties 
developed after this date will remain 
affordable for the entire 30 years. Even 
30 years go by quickly, so it would 
behoove us to have as many new afford¬ 
able housing projects as possible owned 
by non-profit or public-sector agencies 
such as Avalon Housing or the Ypsilanti 
and Ann Arbor Housing Commissions, 
who will preserve these as affordable 
units for the duration of their usability. 

It is fortunate that the City of Ann 
Arbor has the option now to build a 
substantial number of affordable units 
in downtown on the old Y lot and to 
require some affordable units in the 
new high rise slated for the Library Lot. 
Moreover, $5 million from the sale of 
the Library Lot will go into the Ann 
Arbor Housing Lund and can be used 
for the construction of new housing. 

Ann Arbor City Council should be 
urged to use these opportunities to fill 
the existing need and the impending 
need that will likely coincide with the 
completion of the new buildings. Re¬ 
moving the state prohibition on inclu¬ 
sive zoning (to require some affordable 
units in every new complex) would also 
help enormously. 
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LOOKING WITHIN 


A community mosaic - wisdom held in common 



by Rev Dr. 
Martha Brunell 

Groundcover 

Contributor 


I love potluck meals. I don’t mean the 
ones where you are assigned a dish to 
bring according to the first letter of 
your last name. I have a fondness for 
the wide-open ones where you never 
know what others will be offering - a 
family treasure, an ethnic specialty, a 
favorite comfort food, a last-minute 
takeout purchase, or a new recipe 
cooked or baked for the first time. The 
combination that emerges is always 
unique. 

I am not a quilter but I have long been 
drawn to patchwork quilts, especially 
crazy quilts with their irregular designs 
or old-time quilts with patches created 
from worn-out aprons or shirts, a dress 
now too small or remnants of various 
sewing projects. Such quilts are like a 
library, an assemblage of fabric telling 
story after story. 

I make a habit of stopping to enjoy mo¬ 
saics. There is the beautiful parking lot 
wall of the former beehive bookstore 
in Delaware, Ohio. A reading mermaid 
sparkles with multiple colors. The frag¬ 
ments reflect from a pool of water in 
south Saint Louis’ Lrancis Park. Tucked 
in the middle of a neighborhood block 
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At the Y, we exist to strengthen community. 

Together with people like you, we nurture the 
potential of kids, help people improve their health, 
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So join our cause. And create meaningful change not 
just for your family, but also for your community. 


on a north-south running street in 
Chicago are brilliant monarch butter¬ 
flies caught in flight against red brick. 
Underneath your feet at the former 
Salisbury and 
Blair bus stop in 
the Hyde Park 
neighborhood 
of north Saint 
Louis is a magic 
carpet. It com¬ 
memorates a 
community trag¬ 
edy and the stub¬ 
bornness ofhope 
nurtured by its 
neighbors. In all 
of these, hun¬ 
dreds of small 
pieces of glass in 
too many hues 
to count are set 
side by side. 

They form striking patterns with an 
occasional found object designed into 
the mix. 

Part of what has drawn me again and 
again to hospice care is its multi-disci¬ 
plinary nature. Nurses and chaplains, 
home health aides, volunteers, social 
workers, bereavement specialists, a 
medical director and music therapists 
together weave a web of well-being. 

That web supports and sustains patients 
and their surrounding circle of fam¬ 
ily and friends through the challenge 
of change, the ache of good-byes, and 
gratitude for life shared. The strength 

ANN ARBOR YMCA 

400 West Washington Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 

www.annarborymca.org 


of hospice care is discovered across 
different pathways of training that head 
toward healing in end-of-life days. 


The concrete ways by 
which [Groundcover’s] 
impact can be measured 
are only a portion of the 
story happening one 
month after another... 
regularly becoming a 
whole that exceeds the 
sum of who we are and 
what we pour into it . 3 


What potluck 
meals, quilts, 
mosaics and 
multi-disciplin¬ 
ary healthcare 
teams have in 
common is the 
melding of dif¬ 
ferent elements 
into a whole that 
is clearly greater 
than the sum 
of its parts. It’s 
thrilling to see 
and experience 
the surprise of 
what unfolds 
from the variety 
that has been 

gathered or given. It may take time to 
figure out how the pieces will arrange 
themselves. There are often options to 
consider and choices to be made. 




Lor me there is wisdom in these 
four - potluck meal, quilt, mosaic 
and multi-disciplinary team - for 
the wider Groundcover News com¬ 
munity of writers, vendors, advertis¬ 
ers, readers and other supporters 
throughout Washtenaw County. The 
differences among us are consider¬ 
able and not always easy to navigate. 
And yet each month since the sum¬ 
mer of 2010, the paper has come out 
as a micro-economic project, a justice 
and truth-telling commitment around 
homelessness and related issues, and 
a reliable and resilient creative effort. 
The concrete ways by which the paper’s 
impact can be measured are only a por¬ 
tion of the story happening one month 
after another. I want to pause to honor 
this as the paper enters another year 
of publication this summer, regularly 
becoming a whole that exceeds the sum 
of who we are and what we pour into 
it. The wisdom of potluck meals, quilts, 
mosaics and multi-disciplinary teams is 
the wisdom of Groundcover News, too. 
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CIVICS 


Primary election looms large in Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti 


by The CivCity Initiative ( CivCity.org ) 

On Tuesday, August 7, voters across 
the country will head to the polls for a 
primary election. Most will be picking 
candidates from the major parties for 
the November 6 general election. 

But in Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti, the 
August primary may be more impor¬ 
tant than the November general elec¬ 
tion! Why? Because in many local races, 


Democrats are the only ones running 
for office. So, the Aug. 7 Democratic 
primary might be the only time when 
voters have a choice of candidates. 

WeTl be voting for mayor and city 
council. Candidates for Washtenaw 
County commissioner, state legislature 
and governor will also be on the ballot. 
And voters will decide whether to OK 
a tax renewal for The Ride, our public 
transit system. 


Are you a voter? You must be registered 
by Monday, July 9 if you want to vote 
on Aug. 7. Go to Michigan.gov/Vote 
to find out if you’re registered or to get 
a voter registration form. You also can 
register in person at your local clerks 
office. In Ann Arbor, the clerks office is 
located on the second floor of City Hall, 
301 E. Huron. The Ypsilanti clerk is at 1 
S. Huron Street. 

On Election Day, polls are open from 7 


a.m. to 8 p.m. At your polling location, 
you’ll be asked to show your photo ID 
- a driver’s license, military ID or other 
government-issued ID. If you don’t 
bring one, you can still vote but you’ll 
be asked to sign a form stating that you 
didn’t bring your photo ID. 

You can find more info about local 
candidates and ballot proposals at 
AnnArborVotes.org or Vote411.org. 


The deep roots of #MeToo - a history of the Suffragette movement 


by Will Shakespeare 
Groundcover Vendor #258 

“Never doubt that a small group of 
thoughtful, committed citizens can 
change the World. Indeed, it is the only 
thing that ever has .” 

- Margaret Mead 

Historians describe the Women’s 
Suffrage Movement as the most 
significant achievement by women 
during the Progressive Era, that 
period between the 1890s and 1920s. 
While abolitionists, activists and other 
supporters played significant roles, the 
Seneca Falls (New York) Convention of 
1848 was viewed as “the meeting that 
launched the suffrage movement.” 

As it happened, Lucrecia Mott invited 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton to have tea with 
four friends. The five women in upstate 
New York had an intense conversation 
about women’s issues and agreed to 
convene the first Woman’s Rights 
Convention at Seneca Falls. Over 200 
women were in attendance. Forty men, 
including abolitionist Fredrick Douglas, 
participated in the Convention. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan 


B. Anthony are generally credited as 
the leaders of the suffrage movement 
for some 21 years. They co-wrote 
several volumes of the book, “History 
of Woman Suffrage,” a monumental 
history of the women’s suffrage 
movement published in six volumes 
between 1881-1922. 

Anthony and Stanton complemented 
each other. Anthony excelled at 
organizing and Stanton had an aptitude 
for intellectual matters and writing. 
Stanton wrote speeches that Anthony 
delivered. Because of Anthony’s 
community mobilization and speaking 
skills, she became the iconic personality 
of the movement for women’s legal, 
social and political rights. Historians 
give equal recognition to Stanton. 

But even well-known women reformers 
in the suffrage movement could not get 
politicians to listen to them because 
they had not secured the right to vote. 
For several decades, they lobbied 
Congress to introduce a constitutional 
amendment. Anthony was rebuked 
when she tried to speak at the New 
York State Temperance Convention. 

The men told her that “ladies have been 
invited to listen and learn, and not to 
speak.” 


After Seneca Falls, suffragist leaders 
such as Lucy Stone and Paulina Wright 
Davis led a series of Women’s Rights 
Conventions in Worcester, Mass., in the 
1850s and 1860s. Most suffrage leaders, 
black and white, were aligned with 
the abolitionist movement of the 19th 
century. 

By 1869, Anthony and Stanton led the 
National Woman Suffrage Association 
(NWSA), while the American Woman 
Suffragist Association (AWSA) was led 
by Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Blackwell and 
Julia Ward Howe. AWSA supported 
the 15th Amendment as was written. 
NWSA opposed the 15th Amendment 
of 1870, ending voting discrimination 
based on race, and the 14th amendment 
of 1868, providing equal protection 
under the law. The reason for NWSA’s 
opposition was that Anthony, Stanton 
and some suffragists preferred 
“universal suffrage” - the right to vote 
of all adult citizens. 

The ideological difference was intense. 
Abolitionist Fredrick Douglass, who 
called himself a “women’s rights man” 
and was the only black man at the 
Seneca Fall Convention, was angry 

see SUFFRAGE, page 5 


Milestones in the 
Women’s Rights 
Movement 

First Wave 

1848: The Seneca Falls Convention 
of 1848 was viewed as “the meeting 
that launched the suffrage move¬ 
ment.” 

Second Wave 

1963: The publication of “The Femi¬ 
nine Mystique,” by Betty Freidan, 
ushered in women’s rights, equal 
rights and gender consciousness of 
the 1960s and 1970s. 

Third Wave 

Early 1990s: Professor Anita Hill’s 
sexual misconduct accusations of 
Supreme Court Justice Clarence 
Thomas sparked widely publicized 
hearings by the U.S. Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

Fourth Wave 

2012: A resurgence of interest in 
feminist thinking, especially the 
issues of technology, justice for 
women, and opposition to sexual 
harassment and violence towards 
women, leading to the present 
#MeToo movement. 


Strange (but Mostly True) Stories About a Mother and her Daughter • Cy Klone © SO 18 



Well, looks like one of 
your least favorite 
holidays is coming up. 


No, this month I’m referring 
to your least favorite holiday, 
since you always run and 
hide on the 4th. 

I Well duh! It’s not like 
we evolved to hunt 
game in thunderstorms. 


You could at least try 
to get into the spiri t. 

Spirit?! ?! Spirit of what? 
Exploding things to honor 
our right to eat the grilled 
meats of our choice? Our 
right to choose the lesser 
of two evils? 


Wait, you said that 
last month, mom 




Well, you can at least think of 
your rights to protest, petition, 
an d pray, for instance. _ 

prefer my contemplative 
moments be a bit quieter and 
less distracting. Different 
strokes. 

Mom, andtoall you others 
who can handle it. 


www.groundcovernews.org 
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A history of the Suffragette movement 


continued from page 4 

because “Anthony and Stanton insisted 
on property ownership and a literacy 
requirement for black males who would 
get the right to vote ahead of females.” 

Eventually, AWSA and NWSA merged 
in 1890 as NAWSA - the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
- with Anthony as the leader. 

Black Women Pioneers 

Many historians and feminist writers 
have said that people who told the story 
of the suffrage movement overlooked 
the contributions of African-American 
women pioneers who helped to secure 
women’s right to vote. Sojourner Truth, 
Ida B. Wells-Barnett, Mary Church 
Terrell, Francis Ellen Watkins Harper, 
Harriett Tubman, Mary M. Bethune, 
Ella Baker and several notable black 
suffragists worked as hard as Anthony 
and Stanton to achieve the right to vote. 
They fought alongside the lower-class 
women. They did not see the suffrage 
movement as a movement for only 
middle-class whites. 

Born into slavery and deprived of a 
formal education, Sojourner Truth 
nevertheless became a particularly 
influential figure in the movement. 

Her most famous speech, “Ain’t I 
a Woman?” (1851), was delivered 
extemporaneously and became widely 
known during the Civil War. 

Anna Julia Cooper, who had a master’s 
degree in mathematics, also gave a 
moving speech that resonates with 
many of today’s black women scholars. 
The title was, “Only Black Women Can 
Say When and Where I Enter.” Cooper 
also gave an impressive speech at the 
1893 Chicago World’s Fair in support 
of black women suffragists. In it she 
said, “I speak for the colored women 


of the South because it is there that 
the millions of blacks in this country 
have watered the soil with blood and 
tears, and it is there too that the colored 
woman of America has made her 
characteristic history, and her destiny is 
evolving.” 

African American women had to 
contend with the sexism of being 
denied the right to vote, but also the 
racism of some white suffragists. 

They petitioned, they lobbied, they 
gave speeches, they organized, they 
mobilized and they marched in 
parades. As journalist Michelle Barnard 
said in The Washington Post of March 
3, 2013, “Despite the tremendous risk, 
African American women marched for 
suffrage, too.” Black female reformers 
and suffragists soldiered on. 

Frances Ellen Harper said, “No race 
can afford to neglect the enlightenment 
of its mothers.” Exclusionary practices 
were obvious and ubiquitous. Black 
women worked very hard to organize 
and have their own groups. 

In 1896, the National Federation of 
Afro-American Women (NFAW) 
merged with the National League of 
Colored Women (NLCW) to form 
the National Association of Colored 
Women (NACW) with suffragist 
leader Mary Church Terrell as the 
first president. NACW maintained an 
organization called the “Equal Suffrage 
League.” That was the rapid deployment 
vehicle for club mobilization and 
supporting the right to vote. 

War and progress 

When Alice Paul of NAWSA 
organized the famous march of 1913 
to demonstrate against President-Elect 
Woodrow Wilson in Washington, D.C., 
Mary Church Terrell, Ida B. Wells and 
several Delta Sigma Theta sorority 


members from 
Howard University 
joined the march 
with enthusiasm and 
a sense of mission. 
NACW maintained 
a separate suffrage 
office. 

World War I had a 
major impact on the 
suffrage movement. 
A significant number 
of states in the 
West, Midwest and 
Northeast started 
to enact women’s 
suffrage laws. Their 
efforts provided the 
political opportunity 
for a broader change. 

In 1916, the 
suffragists used 
their formidable 
political power to 
campaign for the 
19th amendment 



Susan B. Anthony, Sojourner Truth, Alice Paul, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Ida B. Wells and Lucy Stone (left to right, top 
to bottom) were prominent suffragist leaders. 


in various states. In 
that year, President 
Wilson sent a letter to 
Congress in support of the women’s 
right to vote. Congresswoman Janet 
Rankin of Montana introduced the bill 
for women’s suffrage. It passed in both 
Houses of Congress and was ratified 
in August of 1920 with the following 
statement: “The rights of the Citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex.” 

As we strive forward in this new 
century, women’s rights should not 
be taken for granted. Women of 
new generations should be grateful, 
knowing that women in the past 
secured victories that made lives 
and circumstances much better for 


American women of all generations. 
Countless others since - notably, the 
recently emerged #MeToo movement 
- have remained vigilant to protect and 
extend that progress. 

Yet, glass ceilings still exist and pay 
equity has not been achieved. Domestic 
violence against women has not been 
stopped, and sexual harassment is 
still a major issue in our national 
dialogue. However, there are hopes 
and dreams. The suffragists were right 
about the power of the ballot. The 
19th Amendment and women’s rising 
political power have changed the world, 
and will continue to make a difference, 
so long as they are safeguarded and put 
to use. 


Voting rights for all - including the homeless 


by Elizabeth S. Kurtz, aka “Lit” 
Groundcover Vendor #159 

Prior to 1984, an American experi¬ 
encing homelessness could not exer¬ 
cise the right to vote. 

During the 1980s when homeless¬ 
ness headlined as a crisis, court cases 
sprang up around the country that 
challenged denying a person the vote 
based on residency status. 


In 1984, three precedent-setting cases 
were heard, each determining that the 
lack of conventional housing could not 
exclude an individual from voter regis¬ 
tration. 

The exact language in Pitts v. Black, the 
first challenged case in the state of New 
York, concluded that: 

... states should use a broad inter¬ 
pretation of the term “residence” 
to include any place, including a 


non-traditional dwelling, that an 
individual inhabits with the intent to 
remain for an indefinite period. It is 
now legal for citizens experiencing 
homelessness to vote in every state. 

Michigan citizens who are experienc¬ 
ing homelessness, for example, are able 
to use the intersection of where they 
spend nights as an address. 

Now that the Michigan League of 
Women Voters is pushing the “Pro¬ 


mote the Vote” campaign with in¬ 
creased flexibility for all voters, it is 
imperative that those experiencing 
homelessness recognize their rights. 

At least one information session will 
be held at the Delonis Center prior 
to the July 9 registration deadline for 
the primary elections in Michigan. 
Please help spread the word of the 
important right that has been af¬ 
forded to all. 


www.groundcovernews.org 
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AGENCY SPOTLIGHT 


ArtBreak participants turned sqiggles on paper into fanciful creatures on paper (center) then translated their work to adorn an out¬ 
side wall (left) and sidewalk area (right). Cover artwork was done by illustrator Genevieve Shapiro. 


“Add lots of little critters” said one par¬ 
ticipant. Another said, “[If I could add 
to this picture], I would have him look¬ 
ing at something beyond because hes 
curious.” These are two of many com¬ 
ments made by people engaging with 
art on May 16 at the ArtBreak Studio. 

ArtBreak is a weekly drop-in art pro¬ 
gram serving people who are homeless, 
and those at risk of homelessness, at the 
Delonis Center - the overnight shelter 
located in Ann Arbor. Sessions are on 
Wednesdays from 1:30-3:30 from Sep¬ 
tember through May. 

David Zinn, well-known chalk artist 
whose whimsical characters grace the 
sidewalks and walls of Ann Arbor, led 
the May 16 ArtBreak session. Zinn 
began by telling stories of his own 
experiences with art from when he was 
a child. Art provided a refuge and a 
means of creative expression for a shy 
boy. 

Zinn put participants at ease by giving 
an example of how to overcome ob¬ 
stacles - a lesson in art and also in life 


- explaining how he created an animal 
called a “dogtopus.” “I cant draw dogs 
knees. They come out all squiggly. So I 
had two choices. I could dedicate time 
and hard work to learning how to draw 
them correctly, or I could just draw a 
dogtopus.” 

Papers and colored pencils were 
handed out and then Zinn described 
a “Doodle Battle.” This involved mak¬ 
ing a scribble/doodle and then passing 
it to the person on the left. Once this 


was done, Zinn encouraged them to 
find something in the scribble - a face, 
animal or fantastical creature - by 
turning the paper. They got to work 
and produced some incredible images: 
an elephant-like creature, sailboats, an 
exotic cat and many more. 

Zinn coached, “You need emotion. 
People react to faces. Want to add 
power to a drawing of a flower? Draw a 
face on the flower.” 


Then it was time to go outside. The 
group was given permission to draw 
with chalk on the sidewalk and build¬ 
ing. They riffed on their drawn images 
or came up with something new. The 
place burst with color, animals, faces, 
birds and trees. 

Some made use of nozzles and pipes 
attached to the building to make faces, 
taking Zinns advice to see “obstruction 

see ART, page 11 





Art for hearts sake: ArtBreak at Delonis chalk drawing with David Zinn 

by Sue Budin and Genevieve Shapiro 
Groundcover Contributors 



ANUJA 


About Anuja 

• Experienced problem solver with U of M engineering and business degrees 

• Socially conscious business owner with local roots and global presence 

• Inclusive lifelong community leader and activist 

• Champion for health, education, and the arts in Michigan for decades 

• Proud daughter of immigrants, wife, and mother of 4 beautiful children 

Submit Your Absentee Ballot or 
Vote on AUGUST 7TH! 


Stay Connected With the Campaign (f) (*) (S) 


DEMOCRAT FOR MICHIGAN STATE SENATE 

■ 



anujaforsenate.com 


PAID FOR BY THE COMMITTEE TO ELECT ANUJA RAJENDRA P.O. BOX 1807 ANN AR60K Ml 481G3 


h . * 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





Democratic Primary August 7 


EATON 


Easy ♦ Confidential ♦ Free ♦ 24/7 
Get Connected. Get Answers. 


United 

Way 


St. Francis of Assisi Parish 

Come Worship With Us! 

Mass Schedule 

Saturday 5 pm (English) & 7 pm (Spanish) 

Sunday 7 am, 8:30 am, 

10:30 am, 12:30 pm, 5 pm 

2250 East Stadium Blvd., Ann Arbor 
www.StFrancisA2.com 734-821-2100 


COMMON CYCLE 

COMMUNITY BICYCLE REPAIR 


commoncycle.org | info@commoncycle.org 


Call 2-1-1 for information and resources for: 
healthcare, childcare, prescription expense 
assistance, food, utility assistance and more! 


Open Hours 

Sundays, 11AM-3PM 

416 W Huron St, Ann Arbor 


Maintenance courses, workshops 
and other programming 
offered year-round 




People—Land 
Community 

A Voice for All Residents 


Strong Rural and Urban Areas 
Social and Economic Justice 
Investment in Our People 
Quality of Life 
Experienced Representation 

Vote Sue Shink 

Washtenaw County 
Commissioner 
District 2 


For Mayor 

Democrat 


JacKEatonForMayor.com 


Volunteer with Groundcover News! 

■ Volunteering in the Groundcover office ■ Writing for Groundcover News 

■ Social media ■ Proofreading 

Training vendors ... and more!! 


To find out more, email us at 
contact@groundcovernews.com 
or stop by our office! 


Groundcover News Office 

Bethlehem United Church of Christ 
423 S. 4th Ave., Ann Arbor, Ml 
Opposite the elevator on the basement level 
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COMMUNITY 


Faith in Action and Avalon bring affordable housing to Chelsea 



Renter Tammy Diuble (right) shows her new apartment to community member Alex 
Rivera (left) and Avalon support person Arianne Clerkum (center). 


by Susan Beckett 

The first affordable housing project 
in Chelsea is complete. Sharon Ann 
Apartments were revealed to the public 
on June 14, 2018. A broad coalition of 
public, private and non-profit entities, 
along with many community members, 
contributed to the project and were 
there to celebrate its formal opening. 

The 17 apartments include 11 one-bed- 
room units and 6 two-bedroom units, 
as well as an on-site laundry and com¬ 
munity center. Some of the tenants are 
holdovers from the previous landlord 
but most are new. The three years of 
refurbishing were very taxing for those 
inhabiting the building at the time. 

Avalon Housing is the property man¬ 
ager and supportive services are being 
provided by Doug Smith, a social 
worker with Faith in Action (FIA), the 
organization that runs food pantries in 
Dexter and Chelsea. It was FIA that ini¬ 
tiated the project, having approached 
Avalon 10 years ago about the need 
for affordable housing in Chelsea, and 
identifying this property as a good fit. 
Smith met with the previous owner 
years ago and informed him of their in¬ 
terest in purchasing the building. Three 
years ago, the owner walked into FIA 


and said, Tm ready to sell and I want 
to sell to you.” 

Everyone scrambled into action. The 
Corporation for Supportive Housing 
provided a bridge loan that, coupled 
with money from FIA and community 
donations, comprised the pre-devel¬ 
opment funding. Then at the urging of 
city government, Chelsea State Bank 


stepped in and financed the construc¬ 
tion loan with the help of Low Income 
Housing Tax Credits. The Jackson 
Housing Commission provided the 
project-based housing vouchers, which 
limit tenants’ rent to 30 percent of their 
income. Even the owner of the neigh¬ 
boring Jiffy Mix plant, Howdy Holmes, 
helped out by quickly granting an ease¬ 
ment to bring in water. 


Reinhart realtor Dave Lutton, who, 
along with his wife Louise made a sub¬ 
stantial donation to the project, com¬ 
mented that he knows first-hand how 
affordability is a worsening problem in 
the community. 

“Folks living here [in Sharon Ann] 
were desperate to stay in this commu¬ 
nity and are thrilled to be living here,” 
said Aubrey Patino, Executive Director 
of Avalon Housing. 

This was echoed by Sharon Ann resi¬ 
dent Karen Miller, who moved into the 
complex midway through the refur¬ 
bishing project. She grew up in Man¬ 
chester, moved to Colorado for many 
years, and then returned and settled in 
Chelsea, a community she found ideal 
for raising her daughter. Miller lost her 
job a couple of years ago and worried. 
Smith advised her to apply for a unit 
at Sharon Ann. Despite arriving early, 
she was the nineteenth applicant and 
hadn’t expected to get one of the apart¬ 
ments. 

“I love the Chelsea schools, teachers 
and community. I love seeing the Clock 
Tower and Jiffy Mix towers from my 
apartment. And everything is brand- 
new. It is such a relief to be here.” 


Washtenaw County Office of Community 
& Economic Development (OCED) has 

programs that can help eligible City of Ann 
Arbor residents facing utility shut-off. 


One time payments on your wafer bill. 
Personal action plan. 

Access to other free programs. 


INTMENTS, BRING: 


■ A Copy of Your Bill 

■ Applicant’s Photo Identification (ID) 

■ Income Verification For ALL 
Household Members 

■ Proof of Residency 

To qualify for utility assistance, 
applicants must meet ALL 
program requirements. 



UNABLE 


ftl 


I 


ROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


To qualify for water utility 
assistance, applicants must: 

■ Be a City of Ann Arbor resident 

■ Have their water currently 
shutoff OR in danger of shutoff 
due to being 1+ month behind 

■ Live at the billing OR service 
address 

■ Be at OR below 60% of Area 
Median Income 

Household Size & Maximum 
Monthly Income 

1-$2579 5-$3975 

2 - $2946 6 -$4271 

3 -$3313 7 -$4563 

4 - $3679 8 - $4858 



■ If you have an existing 
relationship with a Barrier 
Buster agency, please 
contact the agency. 

■ For a list of Barrier Buster 
agencies OR if you are not 
working with a Barrier Buster 
agency, call OCED at 
734.544.6748. 

■ For other questions email: 

L-b bstaf f @ I i stse rver.ewas hte n a w.o rg 
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Fill in the squares so that each row. column, and 
3-by-3 box contain the numbers 1 through 9. 



NEW & USED 


Mystery, Detection & 
True Crime Books 


213 South Fourth Avenue 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

(734) 769-1114 

email: wengas@aolxom 
www.auntagathasxom 

Jamie & Robin Agnew 
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Before It All Vegan 

By Victor Fleming and Tracy Bennett 

ACROSS 

1 Wild party 

5 "_Navidad!" 

10 Word best uttered with a 
melancholy sigh 

14 Guthrie of folk 

15 _acid 

16 Soda synonym 

17 Like some TV housewives, 
ironically 

18 How grampa might've said "kewl!" 

19 " Star_Beyond" 

20 Drink that may improve a tot's 
eyesight? 

23 Skeptical 

24 "Howzit goin'?" 

25 Escape confinement 
28 Put on an unhappy face 

30 Up-in-the-air notation, initially 

33 Make a big scene? 

34 _torch 

35 Betrayed, with "out" 

36 "Mr." or "Mrs." toy that spent too 
long in the sun? 

39 _-1 university (top school) 

40 Actress (and UMich alum) Liu of 
"Elementary" 

41 Like Vikings 

42 Cunning 

43 Precalc, e.g. 

44 Cast a sidelong glance 

45 C major or D minor 

46 Medicinal ointment 

47 Spaghetti topping desired by ah? 

55 Simpson kid 

56 Boneless entree 

57 Granny or half hitch 

58 Higher than 

59 Certain 61-Acrosses 

60 Life change? 

61 See 59-Across 

62 Terse summons 

63 Thatcher, to Streep 

DOWN 

1 Ill-fated "Stranger Things" girl 

2 Carpet buyer's calculation 

3 Bacon quantity 

4 Baptism need 


5 Uncomissioned paintings of Lara 
Croft, e.g. 

6 _board (nail file) 

7 Dissembling sort 

8 Fall_place (ah work out) 

9 Cab Calloway outfit style of the 
1940s 

10 Throw a tantrum 

11 Actress Petty of "Tank Girl" 

12 Actor Baldwin or Guiness 

13 "Oh, for heaven's_" 

21 Minded 

22 Project prominently 

25 Student loans, e.g. 

26 Teens won't read it 

27 Hoosegow 

28 "_Perfect 3" (Anna Kendrick 

film) 

29 So-so 

30 _is human 

31 Jaded 

32 Summed up? 

34 Hype like a huckster 


35 Cobbler 

37 Championship games 

38 They study torts at UMich 

43 "Have we_before?" 

44 Reputed founder of Taoism 

45 Maple Village big box store that 
closed in 2015 

46 Non-varsity squad 

47 Kerplunk kin 

48 In the flesh 

49 Takes unfair advantage of 

50 One of the Indianapolis 500's 500 

51 Downwind, on a ship 

52 Reverse 

53 Engine part 

54 Luncheon ending 


GROUNDCOVER VENDOR CODE 


While Groundcover News is a nonprofit orga¬ 
nization and newspaper vendors are considered 
contracted self-employers, we still have expecta¬ 
tions of how vendors should conduct themselves 
while selling and representing the paper. 

The following list is our Vendor Code of Con¬ 
duct, which every vendor reads and signs before 
receiving a badge and papers. We request that 
if you discover a vendor violating any tenets of 
the Code, please contact us and provide as many 
details as possible. Our paper and our vendors 
should be positively impacting our County. 

All vendors must agree to the following code of 
conduct: 

• Groundcover News will be distributed for a 
voluntary donation of $2, or the face value 
of the paper. I agree not to ask for more than 
face value or solicit donations by any other 
means. 

• I will only sell current issues of Groundcover 
News. 

• I agree not to sell additional goods or prod¬ 
ucts when selling the paper or to panhandle, 
including panhandling with only one paper. 

• I will wear and display my badge when sell¬ 
ing papers. 

• I will only purchase the paper from Ground- 
cover News Staff and will not sell to or 

buy papers from other Groundcover News 


vendors, especially vendors who have been 
suspended or terminated. 

• I agree to treat all customers, staff and other 
vendors respectfully. I will not “hard sell,” 
threaten, harass or pressure customers, staff, 
or other vendors verbally or physically. 

• I will not sell Groundcover News under the 
influence of drugs or alcohol. 

• I understand that I am not a legal employee of 
Groundcover News but a contracted worker 
responsible for my own well-being and in¬ 
come. 

• I understand that my badge is property of 
Groundcover News and will not deface it. I 
will present my badge when purchasing the 
papers. 

• I agree to stay off private property when sell¬ 
ing Groundcover News. 

• I understand to refrain from selling on public 
buses, federal property or stores unless there is 
permission from the owner. 

• I agree to stay at least one block away from an¬ 
other vendor. I will also abide by the Vendor 
corner policy. 

If you see any Groundcover News vendors not 
abiding by the code of conduct, please report the 
activity to: 

contact@groundcovernews.com 
(734) 707-9210 
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FIRST BAPTIST 

CHURCH OF ANN ARBOR 

Do justice# Love kindness. Walk humbly with God. 

-Micah 6:0 


Join us! 

Worship - Sundays 10:00am 
Hunger meal - Tuesdays 5:30pm 


SMALL GROUPS, CAMPUS FELLOWSHIP, CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
FOR ALL AGES, SERVICE OPPORTUNITIES, MUSICAL EVENTS. 


FBCA2.ORG 
734-663-9376 
517 E. Washington 

revs. Paul and Stacey Simpson Duke, pastors 


www.groundcovernews.org 



































































































































ON MV CORNER 


Anthony Bourdain understood “the other” 


I 




V 



by Elizabeth S. 
Kurtz, aka “Lit” 
Groundcover 
Vendor#159 


Losing my conventional housing fol¬ 
lowing one of Detroit’s massive teacher 
layoffs drastically changed the way that 
I viewed my world. In one fell swoop 
I slipped from middle class, teach¬ 
ing school and living in a comfortable 
apartment, to sleeping in my car and 
hunting down food and showers as one 
might search fast food restaurants for 
their favorite fare. 

It was at that point that I began to brush 
up on my political awareness in a des¬ 
perate search for answers that might 
change the circumstances which left me 
without conventional housing. Having 
joined a segment of what many call the 
Forgotten America, I did not have the 
luxury of being swayed by the media or 
public opinion or relying on others for 
choices. 

The times spent barely surviving had 
taken their toll, and the barriers of color 
and the fragmented call for womens 
rights began to recede and were sup¬ 
planted by a strong desire to be extri¬ 
cated from my circumstances. I decided 
to dig beneath what seemed like the 
surface-only rhetoric of liberals and the 


perceived stingy pockets of Republicans 
to seek answers unique to my plight. 
Surprisingly, my search for answers led 
me away from the Democratic party 
and into President Trump’s camp. 

Though Anthony Bourdain fiercely de¬ 
nounced Trump, he had developed an 
intimacy with marginalized America 
which gave him a rare and treasured 
understanding of our need for change. 
As he traversed the country, he im¬ 
mersed himself into the depths of the 
lives of those on the periphery and de¬ 
veloped a special bond with the many 
Americans who felt suppressed and left 
behind by past politics. 

So while my candidate of choice 
seemed bizarre and counter-intuitive 
for a woman - a woman of African- 
American descent experiencing home¬ 
lessness - Anthony Bourdain illumi¬ 
nated what others could not conceive. 
He understood the sense of urgency 
that had taken over many lives and 
the need for a hint of legislation which 
would save me and 
others like me from 
our plights. 


voice. He was appalled by the disdain 
for the working middle class too often 
expressed by his liberal elitist peers. 


In one of his most revealing articles, he 
was quoted as saying, “The utter con¬ 
tempt with which privileged Eastern 
liberals such as myself discuss red-state, 
gun-country, working-class America 
as ridiculous and morons and rubes is 
largely responsible for the upswell of 
rage and contempt and desire to pull 
down the temple that we’re seeing now.” 


When I resided in the middle class, 
Anthony Bourdain’s “Parts Unknown” 
filled my television screen as he re¬ 
vealed the innards of society while rel¬ 
ishing dishes that others would not dare 
touch. 


When I became homeless, he 
continued to reveal that Ameri¬ 
cans like myself who have fallen 
onto the margins are more 
complex than the broad stroke 
with which society and the me- 




He was unmistakable 
in his fight for Mid¬ 
dle America, who he 
felt was misunder¬ 
stood by his media 
counterparts, and 
unabashedly gave 
representation to that 


Crystal Ludwig, 1987-2018, 
will be missed 


Crystal’s life was turbulent but 
she lived exuberantly and was 
on a path to a better future that 
was abruptly terminated when 
she was only 31 years old. Dur¬ 
ing an argument on the east 
side of Ann Arbor in the early 
morning hours of June 19, a 
woman stabbed Crystal and her 
fiancee, Louis Burbank. Crys¬ 
tal’s heart was badly injured 
and her brain was fatally dam¬ 
aged from the lack of oxygen. 

The eldest of six children, 
Crystal is survived by her 
daughters La Teona, Ta Teona, 
Christeona and Glorieana, and 
her son Louis, her father and 
step-mother Lewis and Micki 
Ludwig, mother Dawn Mills, 
beloved grandmother Cathy 
Ludwig, aunt Hazel Ludwig, 
brothers Jesse and Jacob Mills 
and sisters Emma Mills and 



Crystal Morris, 1987-2018 

Ashley and Tabitha Ludwig. 
Crystal, Vendor #147, sold 
Groundcover for a couple 
of years starting in 2013 
and brought along Tabitha 
a couple years later. She was 
always there for Tabitha. 

She will be missed by them 
all, as well as by her many 
friends. 


We Are America 

by Jeffrey Taite, AKAJejJTey Bronze Eagle 
Choctaw and CreekJBE 

jf 1 could only conduct my business by phone 
1 wouldn’t have trouble finding a home. 
if] could be interviewed ... sight unseen 
I’d probably be invited to join the team. 

Why do you darken your skin in the sun, 
Encounter my dark brother and turn and run? 
1 arrive at the job swarthy and clean; 

You gaze upon me and your eyes turn mean. 

1 do the same job for lesser pay 
“Keep up the good work,” is all you say. 

You call me country and white trash 
And treat me like I’m society’s rash. 

1 work the jobs that nobody wants 
1 live in despair as the country rants. 

You accuse me of sending my money home 

But after paying taxes and bills 

There’s not enough left for a movie of thrills. 

We are all trying to do our part 

But you continue not to give us a start. 

You clap your hands and ring the bell 
While rising prices make life a real hell. 

We are all America, legal or not 
if we stop spending to support a trend 
We will be forced to change the system 
To heal and truly mend. 










dia paint us. He grasped that our politi¬ 
cal choices are born out of deep hurts 
and a genuine desire to be included in 
the American dream. 

His career was fueled by a passionate 
attempt to blend the many flavors of the 
world to produce a melting pot where 
all could dine in peace and mutual re¬ 
spect. He left the world a better place 
because we were allowed to partake of 
his offerings. 

His rare voice of understanding will be 
missed by me and by all who savor free¬ 
dom of choice without ridicule. 

To hear more of my commentary on this 
topic, visit YouTube and type “Anthony 
Bourdain and Starbucks ” in the search 
bar. 


An Homage 11 I 

by Chris Splash 
Groundcover Contributor 


Iff 

Picture a thousand words 

Painted portraits of great precision j 

How they describe the splendid array 

Bring to life a perfect vision 

Hot pursuit oh worthy mission 

Haunting pages on display 

Forevermore for all to witness 

When artists long have passed away 

To reappear like apparitions 

As if they’ve something more to say 

These gifted, works shall keep on giving 

Like sunsets [gift the world another day 

Nights are filled with plenty wishes 

Though so many go astray 

Never to see them to fruition 

Still hope inspires all the greats 

To dream despite past failed ambitions 

Continuing ever jin the faith 

For God created ns in His image 

Even though we make mistakes 

He gives us room for our redemption 

And the masterpieces we’ll create 1 

Suffering is living 

But through such works we escape 

Pray for forgiveness f 

Our greatest gift is grace 

Which is already in us if we’ve courage to 
face 

What in the stars is written 
Over the canvas of space 
But many fates are hidden 
By the choices that we make 
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Fresh raspberry salad dressing 


by Elizabeth Bauman 
Groundcover Contributor 

Ingredients 

1/3 cup fresh raspberries 
2 tablespoons red wine vinegar 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1 clove garlic chopped 
1/2 teaspoon white sugar 


1 pinch sea salt 
1 pinch ground white pepper 
6 tablespoons olive oil 


in a bowl. Slowly drizzle olive 
oil into raspberry mixture, 
whisking rapidly until dress¬ 
ing is thick and creamy Let sit 
until flavors develop, about 10 
minutes. 

Delicious with a salad of spin¬ 
ach, red onion, tomatoes and 
toasted almonds. 


Directions 

Press raspberries through a fine-mesh 
sieve using a spoon to remove seeds. 

Whisk raspberries, vinegar, garlic, sug¬ 
ar, sea salt and white pepper together 



ArtBreak with David Zinn 


continued from page 6 

as opportunity” People were so involved 
that they didn’t want to stop at the of¬ 
ficial time. 

This is but one example of art projects 
designed by artists who volunteer their 
time, and often materials, to ArtBreak, 
founded last year by Becki Spangler, a 
retired social worker who puts enor¬ 
mous energy into the program. Her 
flyer states: “Creative self-expression 
inspires joy, feels productive, and al¬ 
lows a positive outlet for what’s pent up 
inside - and it is good for the soul.” This 
was evident from the faces and conver¬ 
sations and laughter around the table 
and outside. Spangler said one partici¬ 
pant told her that this activity “gets him 
through the week.” 

At first, Spangler said, people sat 
separately and didn’t engage with one 
another very much. There was sparse 
attendance. But now, everyone sits 
together at one large table, interacts eas¬ 
ily and they often offer comments and 
support for each other’s work. 

A good time is had by all, including 
volunteers - often retired art teach¬ 
ers. This creates a sense of community 
which is so important, Spangler says, in 
promoting trust and a feeling of safety 
among participants. An example was a 
concerted search by residents for some 
calligraphy materials lost by another 
resident in the program, something that 
might not have happened without the 
comradery established around the table. 


ArtBreak activities have included Jap¬ 
anese fish painting, fruit prints, water- 
color washes with poetry, wire sculp¬ 
tures and clay work. There are usually 
10-12 “regulars” who come each week 
and two or three newcomers. The pro¬ 
gram has provided “art boxes” for each 
of the Delonis residents, not only those 
who come to Art Break, which can fit 
in their small amount of storage space. 
Each box contains crayons, colored 
pencils, paper and a glue stick. They are 
encouraged to use them to express feel¬ 
ings through art. 

Plans call for a mural commissioned 
by the Delonis Center whose theme is 
“Reaching Out,” consisting of 40 sepa¬ 
rate canvases done by residents and 
staff who were inspired by the theme. It 
will grace a wall of the reception area at 
the Center after Memorial Day. In July, 
an exhibit of the residents’ work will 
be shown at the old Ann Arbor Post 
Office building located at 220 N. Main, 
now an annex of the County Building, 
during the Art Fair. This will be a cool 
place to relax and see some amazing 
art. 


Art Break Studio is a community effort 
that depends on volunteers and do¬ 
nors. They are always 
looking for new 
people who would 
be fulfilled by getting 
to know and gently 
guide residents as 
they experience the 
joy of making art. 


A resident who has participated in 
ArtBreak spoke eloquently of what 
landscapes, mountains and rivers in 
paintings represent to him, noting “the 
flow and serendipity that occur natu¬ 


rally.” ArtBreak provides one outlet for 
that flow. 

To learn more about ArtBreak, to 
volunteer or donate, go to their website: 
www. ar tbreak. studio. 


Family tour trailer, more sponsors 



by Kevin 
Spangler 
Groundcover 
Vendor #307 


I realized this year that the town of 
Ann Arbor is the best place in the 
world to be in summer. There are so 
many special events, including the 
Mayor’s Green Fair, the A2 Summer 
Festival and the Art Fair. Boober is 
glad to be working towards helping 
everyone who comes to these events 
have fun while on Boober Tours. 

News on our front is that I am in dis¬ 
cussion with Trinity Lutheran Church 
to sponsor three cabs to help create 
more jobs for people in recovery. 


Trinity is inviting me to speak to their 
congregation. 

Also, Bank of Ann Arbor has decided 
to sponsor our family tour trailer, 
which will help create daytime posi¬ 
tions for people in recovery who live 
in transition housing and must be 
home at night. This is a major mile¬ 
stone because I have been trying to 
figure this out since the beginning 
with a food delivery service. 

It’s hot out there so we need to re¬ 
member to stay hydrated. I person¬ 
ally only drink distilled water with a 
teaspoon of salted sole water added. 
Perhaps the best is fresh-made juice - 
there are so many benefits to juicing 
every day! 

Thank you, Ann Arbor, for your gen¬ 
erous donations. It’s the community of 
Ann Arbor that built Boober Tours. 


SOLUTIONS 


Non-profit 

that needs Timm 

computer support? m I mm 

We work within your budget 

Call today for help! 800.859.8751 

www.driventechnology.com 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


i 

i 

I 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 


C & K CLEANING 

Owners & Operators 
Candace Woods & Kigoma Govan 

Residential Cleaning 

Commercial & Construction Cleanup 


20% OFF STUDENTS/SENIORS 


Laundry pick-up with next day service available 

© 734-726-2255 /O , L1Q7 .„ „ /Jv 1209 S State St 

480-225-8693 'S/ rfcochickt974@gmail.coni (*/ Ann Arhori M , 481 q 4 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



This Investment 

Grows 


a2kiwanis.org. 


Kiwanis 

Thrift gale 


Help Us Help Kids #KidsNeedKiwanis 
Like Us On Q 


Kiwanis Helps Kids in our 
Community. Your Contribution 
Makes it Possible* 


Help us b/ donating Thrift Sale items, 
becoming a member, volunteering, 
or providing a monetary gift. 

For more information call 
734-665-0450 or visit 


Kiwanis Thrift Sale 
Friday & Saturday 9am-1 pm 
100 N. Staebler Rd. off W.Jackson Rd. 
(One mile west of Zeeb Rd.) 
a2kiwanis.org 

Official Sponsor of Worm the Children 

2 







ONE ITEM 


l llilllllll lllll l llll 

ooooooo 


| TEN THOUSAND 

VILLAGES. 


303 S. Main St, Ann Arbor Ml 48104 
734-332-1270 

Offer valm al pa itdpaSig stones irt T7J1 1 1S Mti tha c&iperi. Pi a w Id wih other offers or dscourti, (x rluse til grfL ea ids Orevlal rugs. 
Travel r ’s Finds wconsLmabfei Ore om^jot per sto'i percuBtomef. 


Q) NATURE'S 
'■<& JEWELS 


Sustainably harvested tagua nut 
is an organic alternative to plastic, 
good for the earth, 
safe for makers, 
lovely for you. 


NOW HIRING 

^Uuiu?eltiutwls 



( 734 ) 686-2087 


VERDE 

FAIR TRADE COFFEE BAB J 




PEOPLE’S 
FOOD CO-OP 

NATURAL FOODS GROCERY STORE & BAKERY 


216 N, FOURTH AVENUE ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN • PHONE (734) 994 - 9174 • PEOPIESFOOD.COOP 


CURBSIDE CARRY-OUT! 

At check out, ask for one of our CURBSIDE CARRY-OUT PAGERS. We'll hold on 
to your groceries while you get your car. Ask a PFC associate for more details. 


CHECKOUT 


PICK-UP 


$1.00 OFF 

ANY PURCHASE OF $8 OR MORE 


One coupon per transaction. Must present coupon at the 
time of purchase. No other discounts or coop cardsapply. 
Nat valid for gift cards, case purchases, beer or wine. 


OFFER 

EXPIRES 

7/31/2018 













































